DISEASE    AND    PHILOSOPHY

chemical reactions, and with increasing knowledge the borderline
between physics and chemistry has been virtually eradicated.

This materialistic approach was extremely fertile. It was respon-
sible for most of the progress thereafter achieved, and even deeply
religious scientists when they entered their laboratories forgot their
spiritualism and conducted their researches along materialistic
lines. Many problems of physiology and pathology were elucidated
in this way, but one problem remained unsolved, the problem of
life itself. How did dead food become living substance? How did
an organism develop from a fertilized ovum? What force permitted
cells to regenerate lost tissue?

There is no reason why we should be impatient. Science is still
very young. Two hundred years ago electricity was hardly known:
today we not only make extensive use of it, but it has revolution-
ized our views on the structure of matter. One hundred years ago
organic chemistry was in its very beginnings and today we are not
only familiar with but can also synthesize an endless number of
organic substances. Chemistry, from the gross chemistry it was, is
becoming microchemistry; and we begin to see the effects of a
substance in infinitely small quantities, even of single molecules.
Recent studies on the crystallization of disease viruses are opening
up new horizons. There really is no reason why it should not some
day be possible to solve the problem of life scientifically.

People, however, have at all times been impatient and have
created concepts to explain what their knowledge failed to account
for. Aristotle distinguished between natural bodies that possess
life and those that do not. By life he meant the power of self-
nourishment and of independent growth and decay. He assumed
that a body was living because it was endowed with a principle
which he called psyche or soul. He distinguished various forms of
soul: the vegetative soul responsible for nutrition and reproduc-
tion, the animal soul directing motion and sensibility, and the
rational soul peculiar to man and making him a conscious and in-
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